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A. The AccideiiMC ProfG8si.oii 

Ovo.v :l:':i.VL! ciGcarkis Cliarlos Ifomer llaskins preseitlcd a 

series oi:" ieeLiires outliuixif-^ the inGclrieval antecedents ot' thc:? 

contemporary university. The university from its origins in 

tiie twG?ufth century, be indicated , v:as an association of 

masters and seliolars leadin:^-^ the common li!."e of learning: 

If, as some reror;ners maintain, the social 
position and self-respect of professors 
involve trheir management of univei?sil:y 
affairs, tlie Middle Ages were the great age 
of professorial coi i l:rol , The un i vers it y 
itself was a society of masters when it ^ 
ivas not a society of students. As there 
were no endowments of importance thej;e were 
no 'ooards of frnstcies. nov was tliere any 
such system of state confro.l as ejcists on 
the Continent or in manv ]jarts of the United 
Sl:ates-i 

The American Association of University Professors, the 
National Education Association, and the United Federation 
Ox College Teachers, it has become clear, are vigorously 
seeking a return to tliose l;enevolent ages. 

The earliest American colleges . Jlarvar^d and William 
and Mary, attempted to sustain the F,ui'opean tradition of 
a self -governing faculty, but hy the time of the Revolutionary 
. War the patte3?n of lay control was f iririly established. Fp.culty 
demands for self-government continued througliout the 
nineteentli century, and in the case of Yale College, resulted 
in substantial faculty participation.'^ The two greatest 
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forces for Liie dovalopTnGiit off raciilty conlrol profes- 
ftioiia]. illation and the. fof/iniii::!; of a prof.essxana.I interest grf3iip, 
TliG former IMowlkI l:'roi;i tiie ,M;onoral luovemoul: duii'lng the jniddle 
of the nineteenlh contiiry Posrerinj-^ soieiuje ami the faoulty- 
oentored (iorinan lai jA/ers ity ideaJ.^ t^est rejiiM^sonted l)y the 
fouTidins', oi: .lohn.s llopk-I.TiF5 University in 1^^7{). The latter 
v;as the fotnidin;j^ of:' tiie Ainerican Assoeiatlon of UnivGrsity 
Pi.^oFessors i.n I.Ol/i. wliieli led to a r^uljstantial increase of 
:rni'lucncG i.'or tlie laeull'v on their :iudividuai eainpuf.^es, 

Thr(.)Ligt!OUt thii liistfiry of the university the autonomy 
and conlTvol oi" the laenlty has oseillatncL* In tiie middle 
age.s t*a iniltx' siis L'ciined self --v^ovorTMncnt throii^^-^^h aeadeinic 
guilds; in America .l:aeiilty eontrrol v.'as rekindled thron[?;h 
tlie development of seioiiee and the asserL'ion of professionalism 
However, faeiil.ty a:j;ain percjeive a doeline in their control 
over the university and aeademic polie*y, and liiey are tiirnin^.^ 
to a new men.ns of influence: unJ.on:! xation and eollective 
ijargaininy^ The followinj-^; analysis explores the ef f eetiveness 
oi: this process in alt-er:ing the authority strueture ol; a 
eolle^-^e or univi! rs:ity , and tlie systoniio e]ianj:?;es which results 

B. City College and the City University of Mew York 

The City College of New York vjas founded in 18h7 as the 
first free aoadeiny for the citizens of Nev\; York. Today the 
colle[i;a consists ol:* Four prof essioTiai schools and tJie School 
ol: Li'>eral Arts and Science. The ColJ.ege has an enrollment 
of 16,900 F.T.E, students, an 'PA\F.^ faculty of 128U, and 
a hud^et of over Porty-three million dollars."^ In ir)(>l 
the various col3.eges under the governance of the J^oard of 
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Higher Ediieation were oonstitLited Tlie City liUlvorsLty oi' 
Now Vork, Tiic? I'Uivers 1 ly now cons Lsts of tv;enty units 
ran.'j,in:J!; from i^'f^ninunity collGj-?,es througl"! a grciduatu center. 

TliG Univ^ersity is funded from botii state and city sources, 
but "the criaracter and opcivition of tlic university — civil 
service cate^^orics for non-ins Lructional staff, fiscal 
linflcKibility . precarious and inadequate 'jud.^eting 
rerlcct tlie fact tliat it is a city a^Jicnoy, His torically 
the municipal co11g[.^gs hail been seen as comparable to tJie 
secondary and Glcmentary schools; tlie chairman of the 
tioard of Education is an ex officio memlnrr o\: tlie Board of 
Hijj;hcr Eduijalion. City Colle;i;e faculty salaries, for example, 
correspond with secondary school salaries, a full professor 
bein^j; the eqtiivaloit oi* a hi|.!;h school principal. When in the 
19^1) \s the New York City Scliool System was unionized wilii 
spectaculax'* benefits for the staff ^ the message was not lost 
on tiie municipal collejj^es. 

Consequently, when in Septeml'er of 1903 Al'jert Jl. Bov;ker 
first arrived as cliancellor of the (Mty (hiive;esity , lie found 
on liis desk a recjuest from the Le:^islative Conference (an 
inter-colle<-^e faculty i^roup organized for political lobbying) 
for reeogiiition as the exclusive bar|j;aininy agent for all 
CUNY faculty,'^- 

C. Collective Bargaining and 'the ('ontract 

lJuring the next four years the Chojicellor . me t infoi-^mally 
with the Legislative Conference (LC) and the United Federation 
of College TeacJiers (UFCT) , an offshoot of the public school 
unions, wliich also had membership from tlie CUNY faculty. VJhen, 
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ill SeptemlJGr, lv)G7, tlie Nevv York State Legislature enacted ■ 
the Public Employees^ X-air Employment A-ct, boiii the LC and 
the UFCT pctitioneci to become tlie exclusive representative 
for the instructional staff. 

Follov^ing extensive hearings, the Public Employment 
Relations Board (PERB) on May 1, 19btS, ordered an election 
on the basis of Irwo units: Unit I, to be composed of pro- 
ifessional ranks and instructional support staff, and Unit 11^ 
to be composed of lecturers and part-time instructional staff. 
Pr.lVB j)ased its decision upon the fact that aLnost one half 
of th.e full-t?jne .eyuivaient instructfonai staff was coarposed , 
of iidjunct (part-time) faculty and lecturers wlio were not 
eli:j;ible for tenux^e under l>oard of higlier Education Bylaws.' 
A reality stemmiuij^ from tlie tivadltionally poor funding for the 
university (e.;,;, one half tJie support per full-time equivalent 
student as the State University of New York) , and the ready 
availability of graduate students, professionals, and other 
poLential adjunct faculty in die Nov; York metropolitan area. 
As PEPJ3 concludecL "tlie faculty-ranl<L-status personnel are the 
heart of tlie university.*' PERB reasoned it might coiiipromise 
the independence of the nontenured and temporary faculty 
and the very sta]jility of tlie university if nontenured pairt - 
time faculty in nujnijers almost equal to that of tenured and 
full-time faculty were included in the same employee unit.^^ 

In tlie subsequent effect ion tlie EC won, by a very small margin, 
the right to represent Unit I and the UFCT tlie right to Unit II. 

By October 3, 1909, a collective ijargaining agi^eement 
was reached witli each of the units. Among the significant 
points of tlie three year agreement were the following: 
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1. A generous lULireineirL" salary schedule and increased 
benefits for both units. 

2* A lOLMTtal ;-;riGvance procedure ending in biiiding 
arbitration. 

3. An agreement on vb.e percenta,^e in academic ranks ^ 

and for specific researcli support, in tJie LC contract. 

'1. The inclusion of joi) security 3.n tiie IIFCT agreement . 

5. A specific procedure in botli agreements for 
decisions on faculty t^tatus. 

The latter procedure is one of th^^ most surprising elements 
to tliose outside the City Univers.vty. The procedures call for 
a minimum number of classroom observations of nontenured 
faculty (part-time and full-time) . discussion with the depart- 
ment chairman \vith regard to the observation, and an annual 
reviev; with tlie chairman of the total prost'ess. There must 
be xvritten records of botli of the latter mectinj:;^s. There are 
also specific deadlines as to conduc Lln^Ji; tlie.se piK)cedures, 
notice of ^reappointment , and access to personnel files. These 
explicit and unusual procedures are traceable to the before- 
mentioned symmetry betu'cen tlie City University and the pul^lic 
school system v;here classroom observations were a standard 
practice. In fact, most of the departments had a history 
ranging back to l')35 of classroom observations by the departmeivt 
appointmeaits committee, prior to a tenure decision. 

II 

Academic Implications of liie Agreements 

During the last academic year while the contract negotiations 
proceeded through mediation and fact-finding, the agreements 
have been extended, resulting essentially in four years of 



'axyevieiice under the ne*^otiater^ contracts- What has been 
tlie impcict of these a^js.reements on Tlie City CollGye of New York 
Specifically, v.hat effect, if any, have they had on the 
governance of th.e institution, and the academic life of the 
faeulty? 

A, Governance 

The basic criteria, at least from the faculty vie\\jpoint, 

for evalu.atifori of unionization and collective l^argaining, 

must tlie cjuesL-ion of faculty self-goverruTient and control. 

At The City Colle«j;e of New York some tradition of faculty 

sclf-:j;overiiment already existed. As Mattlicv.' finkin, legal 

counsel to the AAUF. indicated in 19 /U, 

Tlie City lJnivcrsit\' of New Ycrk (CUNY) , at least 
v;it]i respect to irK)St of its well-'developed four 
.. year coroponents. bas en/soyed a traditio7\ of 
faculty govei'nmeuL- at t\)v. local cnmpus level witli 
j^^andated faculty conl:rol of the cducaL'ional 
policies iff the departments and with mandated 
departmental commitL-ees having jurisdiction for 
recoirunendations on faculty. 

The formation oJ* tlie University system, hox^7ever. liad reduced 

the authority of tJie faculty over ci'itical educational policy. 

For example, the control of student allocations within tiie 

system rested v;ith the Board. The importance of this v;as 

dramatically illustrated by tlie Board's decision to implement 

open admissions for the entire system followin^j^ the student 

disruption and crisis in tlie S|j?^ing of 19»)9. The various 

col-Ie|i;e faculties vjere tiot involved in this deciK^ion. Tliis 

increased centralization, the poor and.' overcrowded working 

conditions, and the changed market conditions for faculty were 

instrumental in tlie move to\^/ard collective bargaining. 



The Daparti.'ianL" Leval 

Tiio reality oi: <J!;o\'oenai.ce at: the dcvavtmeAit level v:as 
ntore complex ciiaii hs pureeived l.von\ tlie outs?lde. AppLHixiinateiy 
])alL the depavLiiientrs oi* the eollo,^j:e were characterised by a 
dc-^nUH: ratio distri!3i;tion of authority; tlie x^eaiaining iialf 
•.'eiu::-; oli|j,Lirehie or uvrtlioritarian structures. The iniy)aet of 
tlie eoutructs lias been to diir.iiiisii the authoritarian structure 
and to j-jtren;j,tijen the oli;j;arciiic hy lieavy reliance on procedures 
iiu'ulvin:-j!.; an appuiutnieiits ccMiunittee. TJie emphasis on classroojii 
o= 'i!;ei»vations in the contracts has led to iiiore suyl:ained if 
not )Moro iiiforniad dibcussious of teachin;,\, and :.!,iven the rij-^ors 
of the contractual procedLirei^ , soma department cliairiTien repox^t 
inc Incased attentiveness to tlie evaluation process by appoint- 
ment coiiimittees/ 

The net ij;a:uK there l:'oro, iias been a resur^v-i'ice of faculty 
activity ±n those iniiiority instances \diere a department liad Ijcen 
dOHiirjated !>y tlie chairnian- Possiljly other factors, including 
the rapid expansiori of tlie size of the colle:j;e follouanjj; tlie 
advent of open adtjiissions , v;ould hcive led L:o tiiis eJiange 
independent of tlie contract, iait the required evaluation 
proecjdures, tJie ]o'^ security v/on \)y the lecturers, and Lhe 
opportunity to utilize the ;^rievanee sysLojii Jias definitely 
lessened tlie situations in uhich the department cliairman 
ijilriiiiidates tlie faculty. ■ 

Tlie IIFCT contract: led to tlie eni:*j?ancliisement of full- 
time lecturers, rnucli ijoyond the expectations of the College or 
University. Trior to tlie contrcict tJie lecturer title was, 
accordincr to I'.ylav^, a nont enured temporary teaching position.- 
Thare was frequent evidence of ahuse of the title including 



appointments ranginy; in some cases up to ten years. The 
doiTiand by the UI'CT for .ioi; security was accepted by the 
UnivGX'sity ne.'iotiators in part liiecause of the expectation 
that large num'i^ers or tutors and lecturers would be needed 
to conduct the remedial \*jork o\: open admissions* This provision, 
not only perinittinij; job security but awarding it retroactively, 
has had a si:i,nif icant inpact on tliC deparbuents. Immediately 
si|j;Hif leant num'.ers of lecturers were tied to tlie institution 
tlirouj-^li a ioi: security v^7hicil is adjninistratively indistinguishable 
from tenure. Furthermore, several arbitration decisions have 
determined tlicit lecturers may only be evaluaLed on their 
teaciiiny; and cannot !>e required to pursue advance de^^rees. 
Over the last four years it lias become clear that it is r^ore 
difJ.'icnlt to non-reappoint a lecturer than a meml>er of the - 
proir'cssional ranlvs, leadin;,'; in sonic no- ::.\rowt:Ji depar Lmoits to a 
turnover of assistant professors. This has led to stronjj; 
animosities in tiiese deparlnients not only f^etween the senior 
faculty and the lecrtui^ers imt between tlie younjj,er faculty and 
lectux'ers as v;g11. 

Within the City University department chairmen are elected 
by their departments. There is x3o extra compensation for the 
pos3.tion and the support services < have traditionally been 
minimal. The impact of the contracts, while diminishing tlie 
authority of the position in some cases, lias been an enormous 
increase in administrative responsibility. The burden fox-* 
adherence to the mandated evaluation procedures falls directly 
on the chairmen, and so therefore, does the impact of many 
grievances brouglit on procedural grounds • Furtliermore, the 
evaluation process requires the, chairman to confront each 



horitenured faculty member witli his or her incidequacies, a 
conlrrontation of little popularity today. The ability to 
attract outstanding deparlTteut ahalrjiien, never an easy task, 
has declined markedly under tlie contracts. 

CollGj_-5e Level 

Tlie impact of the contracts on school-^level decision 
iiiakinii is as yet unclear, although there has been at City 
College a coincidental grovjth in cullese-wide governan^^^a- 

The first Faculty Senate was organized at C^.Ly College 
in 191)8, the result according to one faculty observer of the 
change from the ''seven fat years to the seven Ician years." The 
emergence of the faculty senate over the last five years 
seems to spring from similar motivations as tlie developiiient 
of the unions^ but tlie senate^ s leadership is more clearJ-y 
the traditional faculty oligarchy ^ vv?iiile tiie union represen- 
tatives are more clearly tlie young, and traditionalJ.y disen- 
franchised, faculty. Jiotli agreements clearly attempt to 
protect the integrity of intexnial governing mechanisms: 

Nothing contained in this agreement shall be 
construed to dim.inish tlie rights granted undei* 
the Bylav;s of tlie Board to the entities and 
bodies v^ithin tJie internal structure of CUNY 
so long as such rights are not in conflict 
v^ith this agreement .'^^ 

Nonetheless t]ie coincident emergence of the union and senate 
has led to tensions. Tliese are at once obvious in the need 
for dual representation of the union officers and of faculty 
senate leadership on College governance bodies. In at least 
two iiistances there has been a direct clash between faculty 
self-government and the union. \'Jhen the central administration 
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of the Co11g.^c invoked a requiremant for outsido letters 
of promotion and tenure recormnenda.tions, and v^hen it 
appointed threo new as3ociv3.te deaUvS to the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science there v/ere strong faculty outcries. 
In the midst of negotiations between the faculty and 
administration over, these issues the head of the 
Le^rislative Conference wrote and demanded that "both 
actions be overturxned or they would be taken to arbi- 
tration. There then follov/ed an exchange between the 
union and campus based faculty groups as to external 
intrusion into Collep:e affairs c 

Unit DetezMirlnation 

The definition of the bargaining unit in the CUNY 
neiTotiation has an impact on faculty govern?^nce for two 
reasons. In the first instance the inclusion of 
community collei?:e, senior college » and graduate level 
faculty in the same unit led to a slanting of the 
contract provisions » For example, over the life of the 
contract the salary schedules became identical for all 
three levels of the systenu Further, the explicit 
procedures for personnel evaluation, and the emphasis 
on teachin/r are partially attributable to the influence 
of the cominunity college faculty. The second instance 
is the matter of unit composition in terms of the titles 
represented. The original PERB decision, for example, 
separated 'part-.time and nontenured staff from tenured 
staff. Also included in the LC contract, however, were 
instructional support titles such as counselors, regis- 
trars, business managers, and a title especially 
designated for administrators. Also included in the 



contract are librarians and student personnel staff Who 
have instructional titles in CUNY. The impact of this 
adraixture upon the final contract is unknown^ although 
none of the non- instructional titles are represented in 
campus p:o'verning bodies. 

In the spring of 1972, hov/ever^ after three years 
of conflict and tension, the UFCT amd LG mer^ged their 
organizations and memberships in preparation for the 
contract renegotiation. 

During the last year of protracted negotiation t, 
th" membership in the combined union has doubled to 
approximately forty per cent of a staff of 20p000« The 
merged unions have formed a delegate assembly based upon 
the number of union members on each campus; in the case 
of non-instructional titles cro3G-ca.mpus elections are 
held„ The assembly's executive committee is s^^lected 
to insure representation of ear^h of the non-instructional 
titles, which are thereby disproportionately represented. 
The executive committee has developed the strategy and 
demands for collective negotiation. 

The present character of the bargaining unit suggests 
the parado:<: of professional control by unionisation^ A 
constant thread through the governance debates of the 
late sixties and early seventies was the demand for the 
democratization of academe — the equal opportunity for 
students, community members^ staff members and- others to 
shape the university by consensus decisions. Some faculty 
members saw unionisation as a. means of redresrjing the 
balance. The reality^ hov/eyer, is that a part-time 
librarian : in a community college can have the same^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ , : 
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influence on the contract negotiations as a tenui^ed 
full professor in the graduate center. 

Bo Gr-ievance Procedure - . 

^' Both City University agreements outlined a formal 
procedure which was to serve as the "sole methor) for 
the i^esolution of all complaintir. and grievances « The 
procedure consists of informal efforts at resolution 
at the outset? if unsuccessful a formal administrative 
hearing is called at the College; if pressed further 
a decision is rendered by the office of the Chancellor? 
if still contested the matter is submitted to a rotating 
panel of arl^itrators "familiar with the customs of the 
acaidendc eommunity" for binding arbitrvation.. Although 
the grievance procedure is listed as the "sole method" 
for alleviating cpmplaint:.i2 i^nd grievances p City College, 
for example p has a v;e Undeveloped appeal system on' 
promotion and tenure recoinmendations as well as a faculty 
ombudsman. 

The development of a fornial' grievance procedure 
ending in binding arbitration has undeniably had a 
salutary effect in that individual faculty members have 
recourse from capricious decisions, Hov/ever^ this 
procedure represents^ a major break with academic tradition 

During the four years of the contract there have 
been approximately . I50O formal dispositions at Step I 
(college level), 800 at Step II (chancellor level), and 
81 arbitrations. In addition there have been an unknov/n 
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number of grievances filed and discontinued at variouB 
tstages including 95 uncompleted arbitrations. At every 
level the primary reason for gx^ievance is ncn-reappcintinent , 
At City College 76 grievances have been decided during tVie 
li'fe of the contractis and 58 of these involved non- 
reappointment. 

The majority of grievances, at least in the first 
few years, v/ere filed by the UFCT which was clearly the 
more militant or the unions^ At City College the ratio 
of UFCT to LC gi'ievances prior to the merger was 
three to one, Interviev/s v/ith grievance officers and 
hearing officers at both levels indicate that the unions 
rarely screen the grievances they represent. 

Although the vast majority of decisions at Step II 
and arbitration have sustained the decisions at the 
college level, a significant number of incursions have 
been made on the traditional autonomy of faculty. Both 
s'gTeements contain a N ota Bene stating that grievances 
relating to appointment, rreappointment , tenure or pro- 
motion involving matters of academic judgment may not 
be processed to arbitration unless there is an allegation 
of arbitrary oi' discriminatory use of pi'ocedurep in which 
case the pov;er of the arbitrator will be limited to 
remanding the case for compliance with established pro- 
cedures. Throughout the life of the contract, hov/everp 
the Noto Bene has been difficult to sustain. For exainple,> 
one arbitrator ruled that the failure to discuss a negative 
observation report with a grievant v/as not a procedural 
violation but a substantive one and ordered reappointment. 



Increasingly cases involvirit^ noxi«i*eappointment ai-e 
being brought on the basis of discrimination, either of 
'oex, racu, and/or anti-union. In ax least one case invol«- 
ving charges of anti-union bias an arbitrator sustained 
xh^ OTievant and ignored the academic judgment requirement, 
A furthe?:^ problem is the viability of "renmiding for 
compliance with established procedure^" Given the 
hierarchical gr^ievance procedure, the inevitable delays 
that result, and the complexity of the procedures, 
remand in/^ for cornpliance has increasingly meant reappoint- 
ment for an additional year. The iinpact upon a departraent 
of havim:' a faculty member already non-res^ppointed 
return for a year has not been constructive^ not to 
mention its impact upon recruiting for replacements. 
These instances have invariably led to strong political 
divisiveness between faculty members- the arousal of 
anti-union and /or anti-adminis^tration resentment p and 
frequently compromised the expectation of. compliance* 

One adfiitional and unexpected aspect of. the formal 
grievance p^rocedure has been the amount of litigation 
engendered. At least five cases decided by an arbitrator 
have been taken to court a One key grievance in which 
the arbitrator ignored the issue of academic judgment 
and ordered a reappointment that v/ould have conferred 
tenure resulted in the University taking the case to court, .. 
The decision was reviewed by the New Y^^rk State Supreme 
Court, the Appellate Court, and the Court of Appeals* 
The latter two courts upheld the University *s position 
that only the Board of H^-^her Education can convey tenure. 
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Finally, several cases have also been taken to the 
City and /or State Huniasi Rights Commissions p usually in 
lif3u of arbitr'ation. 

The grievance procedure ia open to complaints 
relating to any part of the contract and tho unions 
liave availed theinselves of the procedure to correct 
contract violations effecting whole classes of iaidivid^* 
uals under the contract ^ or to challenge administrative 
proeeduresf or decisions ^uch as the af oremontioned City 
Colie^ie x^ocjuirenient for outside letters of recommendation. 
On the whole „ however, the grievance process hass served 
as a means for individual faculty members to attack the 
judginents of their facu3.ty peers ^ or perhaps more 
realistically expressed, to attack their procedures. 

C. The Academic Life 

The University Ik distinguishably different from 
other organxKations in its pretensions, if nothing else. 
The question is not v/hether the University ever achieves 
the ideals of pursuing knowledge for its ovm sake, 
openness, rationality, and the recognition of merits but 
v/hether it continues to seak thonio The collective 
bar /gaining agreements have created some new conditions, 
particularly at the senior colleges, which will affect 
the traditional academic spirit. 

One example of this change is the frequently referred 
to procedures for faculty evaluation. The explicit 
character of these procedures has bean seen by one strong 
proponent of faculty self-government as a healthy things 
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There can te vio quarrel v/ith tiie unc^.rli^ing 
rationale of Article 1?« It embodies due 
pz'oceSii fox*' the fc^culty member ^ assuring 
hin that his aT:5pointments committoe has 
before it in advance of iti? critical decis- 
ions the factual information it needs^ as 
v;ell as tlie clas^^room obiserver's and chair- 
ir.an's evaluations of his perf ornianco ^ and 
the candidates comments on and re.buttal 
of the chairman's evaluation^ This sets 
considerably higher standai^ds for proper 

evaluation than v;ere customary before the 
contracts „ 3.0 

This procedure also leads to hollov.^ness and hyi:)oorisy. 
The requiresnont of twenty-four notice prior to a. 
teachin-3: observation lias ledj, o.ccording to niany 
appointments coiv.niitte'S members p to brilliantly 
stai-:ced, and prepared leatjontJ. A popular Gtory in one 
department tellrj of a young faculty inember corning into 
clasa at an accustomed late time and relaxing in front 
of the class to chat offhandedly. Halfway through the 
class she noticed an old v;hite haired man in the back 
of the class and upon asking who he v/as, discovered that 
she had not picked up her mail the previous dayo 

It has become clear in the course of four yeara 
exxJoriencG with the UFCT contract that a lecturer can 
only be released if there are negative teaching eval- 
uations. As B. handbook dealing with the contracts put it: 

V/hen a given observation results in an 
unsatisfactory evaluation of the member's 
performance, it is necessary that this be 
made explicit/ and further, that the reasons 
to sustain this conclusion are clearly stated •1-^ 
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Department chairraen have come to despair over making 
personnel decisions under such circumstances^ Seemingly 
faculty members are no more able or willing than 
students to judg:e their peers incompetent. 

Several faculty members bemoaned the changing 
clirnate and tone on campus. As Fisk and Duryea acciir- 
ately sketch in their recent volume on collective bar- 
f!;aining: 

What has appeared in campus relationships, 
hov;ever, is a neater forrnalir;ation in the 
decision-making process. The discipline 
maintained by each side across the bargaining 
table necessitates a calculated interchange. 
This behavior and the attitudes it displays 
carries over into the grievance procedures 
and to meeting:s between union heads and 
.campus rpresidentSp v/hich are required by 
contract to have formal agendas* Frank and 
informal administrative«f acuity communi- 
cations are placed under heavy strain* 
Formal bureaucratic procedures combined v/ith 
cautious, frequently vrritten, cofl:munications 
ongrnder an uncomfortable climate for those 
accustomed to the more open give and take 
in v;hich academic' arid administrative com- ■ 
mitments had a ti'/uch freer expr^ession.-'^^ 

Those departm.ent chairmen or appointments committees at 

City College, for exai^ple, which had attempted to be 

humane or flexible were inevitably the victims of grievance 

reversals because of a procedural lapse j, v/hile those v/ho 

opted for the role of meticulous processor escaped 

cleanly. The attempt by one department to give a 

^race year terminal appointment to a faculty member v/ho 

would not gain tenure found itself in a grievance because 

it violated the contract notification dates by notifying 

too early. 

The leadership of the union on the campus, perhaps 
inevitably, sprang from those who had been involved in 
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gi^ie varices, and has thus led to the feeling among older 

faculty that the union is utilized for self-interest^ and 

is characterised by intransigence ^ and a short-run viewj^ or 

in sum the elevation of the individual interest over the 

colli e^rial interest. 

The most sicaiif leant victim of unionisation may be 

that of merit. The thrust of the contracts and the 

i;.rrievance system is to treat everyone e:cactly the same 

since any distinctions v/ill inevitably bo capricious and 

harmful to some. The unions, therefore, Jiave traditionally 

been critical of the academic "stars Using Alvin 

Gouldner^s classic typing of the cosmopolitan and 

the local, .the uniont?^ boost the individual v/ho identifies 

with the institution and invests his energy there as 

opposed to the cosmopolitan whose status and rewards 

are external. The following quotations by Israel Kugler, 

Vice President of the merged unions p expresses this 

point of view: 

V/e encourage faculty merabers to remain at an 
institution and engage in its reform rather 
than to become academic entrey^reneurs v/ho 
hop to other institutions that are ready to 
pirate them away v/ith the lure of individ ual 
betterment .AFT is' appalled at v/idespread 
practice of secret individual deals for a 
favored f ev/, 

Or as the AFT*s literature puts it, "The Ainerican 
Federation of Teachers opposes 'merit-rating* systems 
of pay for teachers on the basis that such systems cannot 
operate v/ithout the injection of personal bias and 
preferment. "^^ 

, The tone and texture of the American university 
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is being changed by influences external to it as well 
as those v/ho compose it. In the most recent experience 
at The City Collage the impact of unionisation seems to 
join those external forces in compromising the character 
of^ the institution. 



Ill 

Renegotiation of the Contract 



In the process of renegotiating the contracts in 
June of 1972 the Professional Staff Congress (PSC, the 
merged unions) issued its list of contract demands , 
While thec^e demands represent a starting point and are 
therefore unreliable as to the final contract e they are 
sUf'iiT^estive of the role and function the PSG will serve 
in *the future. 

Matthev/ V/. Finkin, Acting Counsel to the AAUPp 

analyzed the academic implications of these demands. 

The major points were: 

!• The bargaining agent is asserting for 

itself the right to negotiate any contem- 
plated changes in institutional government. 

2, Academic freedom has been expanded to permit 
. challenging - before an arbitrator - any 

negative personnel actionj and requir'os reasons 
for same, 

3. Tenure is defined as job security ^ and the 
associated procedures make such a strong 
presumption in favor of reappointment and 
tenure as to be indistinguishable from an 
instant tenure policy. 

^. Criteria for faculty evaluation are to be 
determined by the faculty member. 

5. Complexity of personnel procedures maximizes 
the chance for innocent error, and provides for 
maximum access to arbitration, 

6. Access to an arbitrator will be at the sole 
, discretion of the barscaininj^ agent. 15 



The thrust of these demands is to create two 
effective pov/er basesj the individual in terms" of job 
security, benefits, promotion^ etCp a2id the union in 
terms of control over the operation of the university. 
Clearly excluded is the conception of a self-governing, 
collegial, professional faculty, 

■ ' IV 

Concluding Obserrations 
It is important to reemphasiae that the demands 
and orientations of a union such as the Professional 
Staff Confess are heavily determined by their environ- 
ment and by tradition. Thus the strongly political 
orientation of the Board of Higher Education, its 
penchant for provocative decisions v;ith minimal faculty 
consideration, e^g. open admissions or a system-wide 
requirement for student evaluation of faculty , the 
^qrovving controversy bet\7een the city and state over 
control of CUWY are all factors leading to support for 
a strong, centralized union. And the deterioration in 
facilities and in the quality of life in the city, the 
sharp rise in the cost of living, the sudden infusion of 
underprepared students, the competition in the market- 
place, all of these factors. led to a concern with 



security, benefits, and status. 

Ratiuf icationf^2 of Union Grov-zth 

Tile further dGvolopment and strengthenixig of the 

vuvion in the City University v;ill lead to additional 

ohai'V'ros. An obvious first atep is the extension of 

job security to all members of the unit v/ho cio not yet 

havo it» whether they be fuli-tiinev part-tims, instructional 

or non--in^3tr actional staff, A cecond and inevitable 

chancre is the contraliKation of managemont v/ithin the 

Univoraixy a response to the domands. As Donald 

V/ollett has indicated: 

A collective bar^^aining sys'tcm is lilcely 
to be intolerant of poor administration. In 
other wordi-^, if collective bargaininf^ is 
functioninv^ effectively » the enterprise 
cannot afford the luxury of incompetent 
adndnistration. Costly administrative 
practices, indecision, dilatory behavior, 
*^ caprice, and simil^Lr inadequacies in the 
managerial hierarchy arre likely to be ex- 
posed end eliminated » 1^ 

To the extent that the union insists upon and the ■ 

University grants the complex personnel procedures 

proposed, the University will feel compelled to control 

thf^::;e procedures to minimize error*, This should lead 

to the desi/;nation of department chairmen as management, 

something already occurimT; in community colleges^ or the 

centralization of such procedures out of the hands of 

the department chairmen* 

A serious issue surrounding collective bargaining 

is the closed nature of the negotiations. In the 
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private sphere where collective bargaining began p the 
public's right to knov; was not presumptive^ In tho 
public sphere the oppoi.^ito appears to be true., Recent 
I'oports have indicated g for example ^ that public employees 
ip Mev/ York City have been ay/arded retirement plans v;hich 
aire clearly inordinate and possibly beyond the x^esources 
of the City. Furthermore^ to the extent that educational 
matters of a public university are being negotiated, they 
should bo in the public eye^ Given the strong history 
of open publication in the academic community and the 
recent student demands for openness and full disclosure, 
I'^iveii the increasingly public natux'e of political 
affairs^ and given the union's own den^^nds for access 
to personnel files, openneaf; of committee meetings, etc. 
It' Ig difficult to understand hov; closed negotiations 
can be defended. 

It is also apparent that while tho unionization 
of the staff at the City University i-nay result in greater 
benefits and job security for individuals on the staffs 
it v/ill not increus^^ tiv- :/^.utonoiny of the faculty,, The 
process of unianization has in fact fnade the university 
more vulnerable by placing: major decisions in the hands 
of arbitrators external to the institution, diluting 
the authority of the core faculty by development of a 
bargaining uniiT that is system wide and includes non- 
instructional titles, and finally by the creation of 
the union itself which may nov/ make incursions into 
campus affairs, 
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Finally, there is increasing evidence that the 
ultinuxte r-OGponse to a distant and "bureauci^atic univer- 
sity adviiinistration is a distant a*ad bureaucratic union 
headed by professionals. The synunetry of the union 
organization and administration with that of the univer- 
sity is stx'^iking, and the distance between the chancellor 
or the union president and a single faculty member is 
neaz'ly the same. Thex*e is vgrowing evidence that the 
educational unionti in Nev; York State v/ill have a common 
organization in r^reparation for an expected centralization 
of state education, 

Generalir.ability of the CU?^Y Experience 

Althou^z:h the experience of City College and CUNY 
reflect a unique set of conditions, much of what is now 
oocuring is generalizable to other institutions of 
hi(rher education* The extent of generalisability will 
depend on two factors: unit determination and existing 
governance systems, Tc the extent that the unit deter- 
mination involves more than one campus , or involves an 
entire syste!^)^ there v/ill be a significant tendency 
tovvard the leveling of feet ■ characteristic of CUNYo The 
combination of a system administration and a system- 
v/ide contract v/ill make it enormously difficult for any 
one institution to develop standards or a collegial 
character different from its coordinate units <, The 
other critical variable is the extent of collegial 
governance a campus possesses and the character of its 
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leadership < Precisely because there were existing 
and function! mi; oli/xarchica at Central Michigan 
University and at "Jt, John*s Universityf and because 
this leadership was v/illing to take over the adminir^- 
tration of the union v/ith limited" Involvement of . outside 
professionals, these institutions v/ere able to retainp 
at least initially^ a stronger sense of collegial control 
and merit than has been true at City College „ 

Ultimately, therefore , those institutions which 
will best be able to carry on. the tradition of 
faculty self-government 5 of excellence p and reward of 
merit xvill probably be those v/ho already possess those 
qualities, particularly the private institutions. 
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